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THE 

CONNEXION BETWEEN LANDLORD 

AND TENANT, 

&C. 



The cultivation of the British soil, on which de- 
pends, in the chief degree, the supply of our great 
and greatly increasing population with most of the 
commodities of the first necessity to man, is manifestly 
of such importance to the state, and the several 
classes which compose it, as to render it very desirable 
that the mutual relations and dependencies, the rights 
and interests, of those engaged in such cultivation, 
should be fully understood ; the principles from which 
such rights arise be portrayed ; and the practice of 
the country be tested, by a comparison with such 
principles as a careful and candid investigation may 
demonstrate to be alike conformable with equity, 
improvement, and the general good. 

There are difficulties in the way of approaching 
this question which will soon be apparent; for, in 
the first instance, it will appear that any attempt to 
reduce to fixed or determinate principles that which 
is apparently affecting the rights and individual con- 
troul over property, would be an act of aggression, 
or at least intrusion, upon that individual enjoyment 
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and controul, that security to property, upon which 
the prosperity and happiness of a country so imme- 
diately depend. No alarm, however, need be taken, in 
the present instance, on that head : the present appeal 
will be made alone to the great principles of Justice, 
Consideration, and Truth ; to which many, when these 
are brought before their minds, will spontaneously 
yield ; which more, not to say most, connot resist, 
when these are fairly and sedulously presented to 
such a nation as our own, — that great country which 
has wiped away from its shores and its colonies, 
and by an act of self-denial too, the foulest blot of 
slavery, — and which, when fairly addressed on other 
subjects, can, and will respond, by a manifestation 
and expression of feeling, powerful enough to limit 
the injurious exercise of rights, good in themselves, 
but capable of being used for aggression on the un- 
questionable rights of others. 

The weapon, then, I propose to use, is light, — 
exposure of those practices, to whichever class they 
may refer, which are directly injurious in themselves, 
or in the results which flow from them, and the evils 
of which may never have occurred to many who 
journey onward in the way which others have traced 
who preceded them, and who are unaccustomed to 
compare their courses with the progress of events, 
with altered circumstances, and improved relations. 

Until a survey be thus made, it is not easy to con- 
jecture what the result of analysis will be : the amaz- 
ing influence of personal habit, and the example of 
others around us, may lull the minds of individuals, 
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and of classes too, to long continued proceedings, 
from which their better nature would recoil, were 
the deformities which attach to these presented to 
their minds, or the consequences resulting, be for a 
moment present to them. In animadverting, then, 
upon many of the practices subsisting between the 
several classes of the Landed Interest, I am far from 
desirous that it should be considered that the agents 
in those practices are consciously and deliberately 
pursuing courses determinately unjust Some practi- 
ces there are, which the present and peculiar position 
of our own country palliate to a great degree, and 
which, when resisted and counteracted, tend to shed 
over those who thus nobly act the just award of 
generous actions ; while there are some of an op- 
posite character, so inherently base, or so deplorably 
ignorant, as to drag from situations of influence and 
of station, to the lowest depths, the individuals who 
have so little of inherent sense of right, or so much 
of purposed wrong, as to invade the inalienable 
rights of those whom the relations of life, the com- 
petition of numbers, or the necessities of fortune, 
may place within their sphere. 

I now proceed to define the positions of the several 
classes about to be surveyed. 

The division of labour is a principle which has 
been proved, and is universally admitted to conduce 
to the economy of labour, and the prosperity of 
states ; and in this country it is carried out to a very 
great degree. 

From this principle arises immediately the several 
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relations and classes of Landlord, Tenant, and 
Labourer. 

The possession of land in this country is property ; 
— valuable, available, marketable property which is, 
and has been for centuries, the inheritance of those 
families who now possess it, or has been purchased 
from others, having similar title to it, — title interwoven 
with our laws and constitution, built upon that 
security which is the foundation of all progress, 
without which our dearest interests are of little 
worth; and which, in this happy country, is the 
birthright, alike of the Peer and the Peasant. 

Such is landed property, varying very geatly in 
its value, according to its fertility, position, elevation, 
and the like; and affected by various circumstances, 
irrespective of itself, existing in a greater or less 
degree at different eras, as society progresses, varies, 
or declines. 

The possessors of this property are, for the most 
part, as matter of history and fact, precluded from 
its cultivation, either from want of means, knowledge, 
or inclination. With comparatively few exceptions, 
they are not the cultivators of the soil ; their capital 
is invested in the purchase-money of the land, and 
they possess not the surplus quantity which would be 
requisite to create a produce equivalent to the 
amount they can procure in entrusting it to another, 
upon the receipt of agreed or variable annual pay- 
ment; or they possess not the knowledge, activity, 
and enterprise, requisite for the undertaking, with- 
out which their own occupation might be injurious 
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and unprofitable, instead of productive; or inclina- 
tion or duty may indispose them for the perpetual 
charge which cultivation requires. In either case, 
and in all, policy, if not necessity, recommends the 
transmitting to another the possession or occupation 
of the land, — to one who, unencumbered with the 
investment of his capital in the possession of land, 
has alike the means, the knowledge, and the inclina- 
tion, to extract from its grateful bosom the greatest 
amount of produce, consistent with its future fertility ; 
and this is the general and approved practice of 
individuals, and the interest of the state. 

There is no course so desirable as tracing any 
extensive practice to its great first principles ; as from 
these We learn the reasons from whence they spring, 
and the I rights which flow from them. This survey 
shall be applied to the subject under review ; but a 
few words first upon the nature of Capital. 
"" Capital is accumulated labour, — condensed or con- 
centrated labour, which, in advanced or civilized 
countries, is again convertible into labour, or the 
results of labour, in any legitimate form; it is a 
power which can be directed to a vast variety of 
purposes, to the purchase of land amongst the rest, 
and it therefore places its possessor in a situation 
of perfect equality, in many respects, with the actual 
possessor of the land. 

It is the interest of the country, however, that a 
large proportion of this capital — this power — should 
be directed, not to the comparatively passive pos- 
session of land, which, in its spontaneous production, 
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would add comparatively little to the resources of 
the country, and which, as all new countries testify, 
is comparatively worthless, but to the active cultiva- 
tion of land, — the tilling, draining, manuring, crop- 
ping, and harvesting, which that word implies; and 
the subsequent setting free, for the other great in- 
terest of the state, the largest available surplus over 
the consumption of those that cultivate and subsist 
upon such land, at the least proportionate expence. 

Such is the task, the duty, and the station, of 
the Cultivator of the soil, — the Tenant of the Owner 
of a portion of the land of Britain. It has been 
shown that he must be the possessor of capital; he 
ought to be a man of education, aye of scientific 
education, as his pursuits involve a struggle with 
the seasons, and a guidance of his crops, under the 
varying elements of this changeful climate, he 
requires enterprize, activity, and discrimination, to 
conduct his business well, and a devotedness of mind 
proof against the losses, the casualties, and disap- 
pointments, which no care can wholly preclude, in- 
volving the precariousness of life and health in animal 
life, against the loss of which there is not the resource 
of insurance, under which the hazards of the Mer- 
chant can seek a refuge. 

These are the needful possessions and requirements 
of the Cultivator of the soil ; and although these are 
not possessed by all, none will say that they are 
superfluous; and shall any say that they do not 
entitle their possessors and the class, to a rank, in 
point of utility, at least equal, — to a consideration 
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from Government as attentive, — to regard from the 
other classes of the state as fall, as is accorded to 
those who are the passive possessors of the soil? 

Let it not be thought that there is any desire or 
intention on the present occasion, to lift, one iota 
beyond their just position, the Tenantry of the 
country, — the chief Cultivators of its soil. What has 
just been claimed, is rather the position to which 
they can justly aspire when they fulfil the terms, 
than the spot to which they will float, without effort 
on their part, without that independence of soul, 
which such a station may fairly imply. But although 
it may be admitted that the Tenantry are not at 
present entitled, as a body, to that station and influ- 
ence which the importance of their pursuit so fully 
allots to them, yet, they are very far from being 
justly subject to the gross aggressions on their dearest 
rights, which in some, if not numerous instances, 
are made upon them; and the passive endurance 
of which, is calculated most essentially to degrade 
their minds, to check the progress of any generous 
impulse, to mar the advance of every spirited im- 
provement, and to fix upon the very class to which 
they belong a stamp of servile bondage, detestable 
in those who submit, and reflecting tyranny, the 
most infamous, on those who forge such abasing 
fetters. 

Details in support of these practices will be here- 
after given: the outline is not yet complete. 

Two only of the classes comprising the landed 
interest have yet been considered; let us proceed 
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to the third, and not the least important, — the 
Labourer. It has been stated that Capital was con- 
densed or concentrated labour ; there is also required 
in cultivation, labour in detail, in its individual power, 
to be set in motion by, and sustained by, Capital, 
until its future fruits can be gathered. No great 
and economical progress can be made without these 
three constituents, Land, Capital, and Labour; the 
land lying passively as a foundation, and Capital and 
Labour mutually sustaining each other, — the results 
divisible in different proportions not always equilateral. 



Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 




Capitol 



Figure 1 represents the richest land, and the pas- 
ture districts which require little labour, in com- 
parison with their amount of productiveness, but 
need much Capital, and afford much rent, as their 
advantages are greater than those represented by 
Figure 2, in which the proportions are more nearly 
balanced; while Figure 3 is representative of the 
least productive lands, where Capital and Labour are 
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both greatly required, and where rent must be low 
to allow cultivation at all. 

What, then, are the rights of the Labourer? To 
answer this question beneficially it must be an- 
swered practically ; and the reply, therefore, is, a re- 
numeration for his labour, adequate to maintain 
himself, his wife, and an average number of children, 
in such a condition in reference to food, clothing, 
and dwelling, as the custom and habits of the dis- 
trict in which he lives has stamped as indispensable, 
and below which he is not compelled to sink, as 
the Poor Laws of the country would then in- 
terfere and supply all his physical wants. The 
British soil is here the subject of consideration, and 
therefore this is the reply: unskilled, or compara- 
tively unskilled, labour is required and referred to, 
and a thickly peopled country will press the wages 
of labour by competition to this point or nearly so. 
It has long been the honour of England that it 
cannot be pressed below it! and although this may 
inadequately satisfy the glowing anticipations of 
some, this is a privilege far more extensive to the 
Labourer than would at first sight appear mani- 
fested. This provision has a great portion of indi- 
rect good referable to it: the whole fabric of wages 
is sustained to this point of elevation by it ; and this 
can be done without any injurious effect attaching 
to the great majority of the Labourers, who need 
not come in contact with the Poor Laws them- 
selves. Were any attempt made unduly to press 
down the wages of labour below the line referred 
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to, a small portion of the supply being by these 
means taken out of the market, would at once 
restore the demand to its due degree. This is the 
great principle of the Poor Laws, less captivating 
at first sight than that of relieving the helpless and 
infirm, but very far more influential, as, without these 
laws, sympathy might arise for them, or relatives 
maintain them, provided their wages, their whole sup- 
port, their annual income, were not sapped by the 
pressing down of wages, near to, or below, the star- 
vation level. Poor Laws, therefore, are an insurance 
against starvation and national disturbance caused by 
national want. 

But the Wages of Labour should do something 
more than has yet been described: in addition to 
the ordinary maintenance of a Labourer during the 
period of health which has been above embraced, it 
is due to him that he should earn independently by 
his wages, such an additional amount as should be 
adequate to provide for him, under the most econo- 
mical arrangement which the improvements of the 
present time can afford, a proportionate provision 
for sickness and old age ; without this he cannot 
be, as assuredly he ought to be, an independent man 
during the whole period of his existence, unless 
disabled from infancy, or early youth, by some priva- 
tion for which he could not be responsible. 

These, then, are the rights which every just man 
would desire to see possessed by the Labourers of 
the land, — by those, without whose toil the great, the 
amazing results which a nation such as this can 
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exhibit, could not be carried on ; these, at least, 
should be secured to him, if he be at all true to 
himself ; these, he should be taught, are alike condu- 
cive to his well being and his happiness. 

But every benevolent and good man would desire for 
a well-conducted Labourer something more than these, 
— something of comfort in advance of mere existence 
and clothing as above described. Wages somewhat 
above this will be well bestowed by any employer, 
where continued service has been given, and will be 
well repaid by willing, and ready, and vigorous exer- 
tions. There is also a resource most valuable to the 
Labourer, which the employer of labour can gene- 
rally, if not uniformly, command, — it is the occupation 
of a small portion of land, not exceeding a rood, 
with no other concession than its being a retail 
quantity at a wholesale price : this is a most im- 
portant aid, and, in addition to the wages des- 
cribed, will insure comfort to an industrious man. 

It having been thus shown that the claims of the 
Labourer have not been overlooked, and no con- 
siderate employer will neglect the securing to him 
a degree of comfort in addition, I revert to the con- 
nexion between Landlord and Tenant, and the basis 
on which it should be arranged, bearing in mind 
the relative claims of each party as previously given. 
An Owner of Land has an Estate which he is 
without resources, or knowledge, or disposition to 
cultivate; and he, being in want, seeks an individual 
who possesses the resources, the knowledge, or the 
disposition which he does not possess : this individual 
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is equally in want of a field for his exertions, and 
is equally desirous of meeting with a proprietor of 
land so circumstanced. Nothing abstractedly can be 
more determinately equal than a treaty between such 
parties : if the balance incline it would probably be 
in favour of him who could choose between cultiva- 
ting land or investing his capital in various other 
pursuits ; but let equality alone be claimed. Under 
these circumstances, what should be the nature of 
the treaty between them? — what the rights of each? 
— what the interests of the two parties? Let it be 
assumed that a given portion of Capital had been 
invested in the Estate, at a price proportionate to 
its then value : if a rate of interest be fairly re- 
required for such investment, it is equally fair that 
at least an equal amount, or one proportionate to 
the difference of risk should be allotted to the Tenant ; 
and, in addition to this (which is only the passive 
remuneration for Capital invested as that of the Land- 
lord is), a profit, proportionate to the reward which 
similar skill and service rendered in other pursuits 
would command, should be added ; for this service is 
given only by the Tenant. This course cannot well 
be gainsayed as not equitable : practically it would 
be varied in arrangement, but not in principle. 

All charges, or nearly so, are payable by a Tenant. 
What, then, is equitable Rent ? Rent is here a money 
payment, generally, but not always, irrespective of 
produce, — fixed by agreement before cultivation be- 
gins, and yet the last thing the correctness of which 
can be ascertained. It is the item which should 
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fill up and adjust the account of Expences on the 
one hand, and Produce on the other ; — this, then, is 
Rent theoretically, always supposing that due skill 
has been exercised in the production of crops, and 
care in the distribution of expences. 

This, however, is estimated or guessed at before 
cultivation commences, and in addition to all the 
ordinary risks which have been alluded to, such as 
diseases of animals, loss of crops, and the like; 
this additional risk has to be encountered by the 
Tenant in this country, aggravated by the circum- 
stances about to be referred to. 

This is a thickly peopled country, abounding in 
capital and candidates for employment in every 
branch of industry ; and consequently the cultivation 
of the soil, for which there is a strong desire, at- 
tracts such numbers in competition as to drive all 
calculation to the winds, and to establish in many 
cases valuation of land for which there is no founda- 
tion, but the folly, the ignorance, and the reckless- 
ness of those who crowd its gates. Few, very few, 
are the cases where an intelligent applicant for a 
farm, can afford the time and the hazard of making 
a reasonable calculation of the probable produce of 
the Estate he may be about to engage ; he is pressed, 
by a crowd behind, forward into precipitancy, or aside 
into inaction ; while those who are about to let 
have probably no grounds for their valuation, other 
than the competition of applicants and similarity to 
previous instances, and those who seek to take a 
comparison in prowess with those who went before 
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them. Thus it is that the Tenantry of the country, — 
the possessors of all the Agricultural capital and 
skill engaged in cultivation (with the comparatively 
few exceptions of proprietors who cultivate then- 
own Estates), rush like the frequenters of a Theatre 
under attraction or alarm, and crush or cripple their 
neighbours and themselves by a reckless and uncal- 
culating zeal; and thus it is that they lose then- 
resources ; thus are they prevented from carrying on 
any lengthened improvements for which the return 
is distant, and which would ultimately benefit the 
Owner of the Estate ; and, worse than all, thus it is 
that they sink into a dependence abhorent to a gene- 
rous mind, when an influence, as cruel as it is base, 
is attempted to be exercised upon them to induce 
them to prostitute their convictions, when an Owner 
of an Estate dares to attempt to draw upon their 
attachment to a place they may have sedulously 
improved, and for the uses of which they may have 
paid more than a just equivalent; while a watchful 
crew of candidates may be ready at any compromise 
to pounce upon a harvest of improvements they have 
never made, upon the results of skill to which they 
could prefer no claim, and an occupation to which 
under such circumstances they would be so badly 
entitled. 

This picture is not overcharged, — representing many 
localities, if not districts. The Tenantry of the country, 
from their capital, their knowledge, their use in direct 
relation to the Landed Proprietor, stand upon a full 
equality, in regard to their situation to contract with 
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the owners of the soil for an arrangement beneficial to 
both, and requisite alike for each. What, I would ask, 
is there in the nature of such an arrangement to inflict 
or entail degradation or subserviency upon either, and, 
least of the two, on the man who is possessed of capital 
and skill which is available, and can be conveyed to 
other districts or other pursuits ? The answer is, — the 
attachment to a locality, on which he might have been 
brought up, — the improvements he may have imbedded 
upon his farm, and WHICH THE LAW, BUT NOT 
JUSTICE, GIVES TO ANOTHER,— the inconvenience 
and hazard to those most dear to him restrain removal, 
and the want of that general knowledge, which would 
enable him to turn his attention to other pursuits, if 
his inclination would allow him, — or, lastly, the indis- 
position to quit the country that gave him birth, and 
seek another where land is more plentiful, and where 
its price is nominal. 

Such are the ties that bind the British Farmer to his 
pursuit : to all his trials he sets the word " home," and 
frequently clings to a spot, under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, rather than face the alternatives which 
change might bring. 

Hence is dependence. But there are circumstances 
which render acquiescence in unfair and unjust demands 
degrading, if not criminal : when his partialities and 
his contract, which is naturally and essentially one of 
mutual benefit, are made the fulcrum over which the 
lever of assumed superiority is worked, then, indeed, is 
he tyrannical to detestation that uses it, and pitiable in 
the extreme is he who yields under it. Not only is 
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submission under such circumstances most lamentable 
to the individual, but it is injurious to the class to 
which he belongs, as it directly tends to a two-fold evil, 
— the encouragement of tyranny on the one hand, and 
unfit submission on the other. It is hard to believe 
that such instances have existed in our land, of arbitrary 
oppression on the part of Land Owners to Tenants, as 
were related to me, from unquestionable authority, 
when last year attending the English Agricultural 
Meeting at Cambridge. I allude to the demand which 
had been made by Landlords upon the rights entrusted 
to Tenants by the Constitution, — for the exercise of 
which they were responsible, — over which they were 
trustees, — and which they were constrained by intimi- 
dation to exercise contrary to their convictions and 
their consciences upon the demand of individuals to 
whom they were bound only by a contract, the basis of 
which is, benefit to each, with risk and hard labour to 
one, and that one the person thus assailed, thus out- 
raged. This, I was credibly informed, was not un- 
common practice, — no rare instance, — the rule rather 
than the exception, in some districts ; and the privileges 
of the Tenantry are thus considered their bane. 

Once for all, let me record, there is no party feeling 
here, — never did I attend a party meeting in my life ; 
but I cannot silently hear of assumption the most re- 
volting, and conduct the most base, while canvassing 
the relations of Landlord and Tenant, without desiring 
to enter against such proceedings the strongest protest 
which language can convey. Robbery of the worst 
kind, however wholesale, this must surely be : sub- 
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mission most humiliating and injurious to individuals 
and the class, it cannot fail to be. 

This dirty work is frequently done by agents ! Sin- 
ning by deputy may seem to some to lessen guilt, and 
to others to abridge insult ; but an upright, and gene- 
rous, and devoted mind recognizes none of these futile 
distinctions: right is alone right, and wrong is ever 
wrong, from whatever source they come, by whatever 
channel they flow ; and cowardice, the absence of that 
noble spirit which has transmitted to us of the present 
day the rights and privileges we possess, is as ineffectual 
as it is personally abasing to the individual, and indi- 
rectly injurious to thousands. Often have I heard, with 
the deepest sorrow and disgust, the assertion made, 
that the legislative privilege of the Tenantry, — the right 
to participate in the trust and responsibility of sending 
our Legislators to Parliament for the district in which 
their immense amount of capital is invested, — is con- 
verted into, and by some felt to be, a means of bondage 
and degradation, instead of a privilege and source of 
interest in their native country ; that, from pure kind- 
ness to them, it ought to have been withheld, as was 
first designed by the government when the franchise 
was extended, and that it is a bane, and not a good, to 
those upon whom it was ultimately conferred. What 
others may feel who are affected by this question, I 
know not; but to me it has ever appeared, and the 
opinion has been always when required most fully ex- 
pressed, that a greater insult to the whole body of the 
Tenantry, the possessors of all the agricultural capital 
of the country, could not be expressed, — that a senti- 
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ment more calculated to ensure their degradation in 
continuance could not be propagated; and that it 
is one which, as men possessing one spark of gene- 
rous or manly feeling, they are bound to renounce. 
A time-serving and groveling policy, where personal 
rights are concerned, never did, and never long can, 
conduce to the good of those that yield under, or 
those that assail, undoubted privileges: the tempter 
and the tempted, the aggressive and the falling man, 
alike are injured, are alike demoralized, not only in 
the case which may originate the downward course, 
but in numerous instances in succession. 

A flock of sheep, once having been worried by 
a hungry or savage dog, are easily scared at the 
remote approach, or even sight, of the animal that 
had previously attacked them: their fear and cow- 
ardice is the real source of power in the pursuer; 
for let one brave ram face and defend the flock, or 
even a ewe, stimulated by the defence of her lamb, 
stand true to resist attack, the pursuer will soon 
become the pursued, and if prevented from flight, 
will succumb before, and wail at, the castigation the 
persecuting animal had so richly deserved. In re- 
sorting to so familiar an illustration as the foregoing 
(which a Wilts or Dorset farmer will understand, if 
the tamer habits of other flocks will not manifest 
this spirit), a guarantee is given, that nothing of the 
temper of aggression would be for a moment recom- 
mended. Sheep do not attack, although some sheep, 
when attacked, will repel, and most vigorously 
chastise, an intrusive aggressor. Peace is alike the 
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honour, the duty, and the interest of classes, as well 
as individuals and nations, and to this great end 
and object, all these observations are designed to 
tend ; but not peace, with the compromise of princi- 
ple, — of undoubted rights and privileges, — with the 
prostration of all that is generous and needful for 
self-respect, — that which would be more fitly called 
putrefaction than peace, — this will not be recom- 
mended, — this will be endeavoured to be thoroughly 
exposed. 

The Tenantry of the country cannot travel plea- 
santly, vigorously, or profitably for themselves, or 
their country, with gravel in their shoes, or irritation 
in their breasts; nor can they perceive their most 
eligible course, or make active progress in the pur- 
suance of it, while they are bound down, by an 
oppressive yoke, to one long-trodden course of vile 
subserviency. It is useless to expect from slaves, or 
slavish dispositions, the noble qualities of free men. 

But let peace be established, as in some of the 
cases to which illusion will be made it long has 
been, on the basis of mutual advantage, mutual con- 
sideration, mutual rights and interests, — let a union 
of the free be established, instead of the opposite 
extreme of tyranny, suspicion, and short-sighted 
selfishness, and how different the results to indivi- 
duals, to classes, and the country! What can be 
established by union and accordant feeling, many 
instances can illustrate ; but I will resort to one 
which contains the elements of many of the principles 
here referred to; one which embraces the principle 
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of fair, not morose, equality, to a great extent ; one 
based upon a generous, improving, and patriotic 
sentiment, where disinterested and courteous com- 
munication prevails, where those who are distin- 
guished by national rank, have that rank somewhat 
obliterated, while yet it is enhanced, by the still 
greater developement of scientific knowledge, untir- 
ing exertion, and cordial co-operation with those 
below them, in the furtherance of the interests of 
their common country; and lastly, where a society, 
entitled by charter to be denominated Royal, is 
really and substantially so, by rising superior to 
those petty or gigantic jealousies which mar the 
interests of classes; a society which soars above 
local preferences, and individual partialities, — the 
bond of whose union, is national improvement, — the 
means, mutual co-operation from the Peer to the 
humblest respectable occupier, — the sphere, the 
widest extent of our Queen's dominions, and the 
rewards, — to the most worthy; such is the Royal 
English Agricultural Society. 

In furtherance of the principles this society em- 
braces, and to insure that wide co-operation requisite 
for their fall accomplishment, it is essential that all 
discordant principles should be most rigidly excluded ; 
and such is the basis of its union. In addition, 
therefore, to all the great sources of contention in 
the country, which are, or may be, the objects of 
legislation, it is agreed in this society, that the ques- 
tion here embraced, the relation between Landlord 
and Tenant, should be also waived to avoid the pos- 
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sibility of difference on this head ; the objects of this 
society, therefore, are unmixedly directed to scien- 
tific and practical national improvement, and the day 
seems fast approaching when all the most intelligent 
occupiers of the soil, as well as the Landed Proprie- 
tors, will feel that they are left behind by others, if 
their names are not enrolled by election into a 
society, so strikingly attractive, and unmixedly good. 

But although it is thus desirable for the great 
society refered to, scrupulously to exclude the ques- 
tion under review, it is not the less, but the more 
needful, that the other channels of communication 
which abound in this country, should be resorted to, 
to scrutinize and denounce evils, which may prevent 
the members of this society from carrying with them 
to their united work of improvement, any but those 
brave and generous sentiments appropriate to their 
task; and amidst these various modes of address, a 
direct appeal to the Tenantry has been here selected. 

Valuable, in every sense, as the results of improve- 
vement are to individuals, classes, and the nation at 
large, the value is all based upon that security to possess 
unmolested, and to enjoy free from intimidation, these 
important results, in the same way as previously de- 
scribed in portraying the title to the land of this coun- 
try. Do the Tenantry thus enjoy their rights and 
privileges ?— do they suffer from encroachment, or do 
they encroach upon the rights of others ? The obser- 
vation of many, and the experience of some, will, it is 
to be feared, answer this question decidedly in the 
negative. From position and circumstance, incident 
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rather to the age and character of the country, than 
any inherent right or principle, they are placed in a 
situation unfavourable to their independence, and con- 
sequently to their progress. This is undoubtedly the 
fact ; and no advantage can result from attempting to 
conceal it, while much good may arise from making 
this fact known, and tracing its causes to their various 
sources. Several have been described, — the blind and 
headlong zeal with which an uncalculating race, too 
generally ignorant of accounts, compete together, is a 
great primary cause; and probably from this arises 
that egregious error, that unjust assumption of fancied 
suepriority, which some Proprietors of land manifest, 
and even avow : this idea leads them to the aggression 
upon rights ; to which, under any circumstances, they 
never can have claim, for it is only founded upon 
power, which they consider cannot be restrained, 
because weakness, not conviction, or spontaneous 
acquiescence, bends before its nod. 

This power being wrong, incontrovertibly wrong, 
ought to be withstood. It is monstrous that, at the 
present day, the exercise of such principles should be 
attempted ; still more, that they should continue ; more 
extraordinary still, that they should be endured, — even 
be unexposed in that manner which cannot fail to an- 
nihilate them. 

The claim over the conviction and conscience of a 
Tenant, — in express language, his parliamentary and 
other vote, sought, not by the ordinary influences, but 
under unjustly assumed authority, giving rise to fear, 
however remote, is here specifically meant. There may 
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be many other modes in which this authority may be 
manifested equally objectionable ; but this is a very 
general and primary one, and cutting off wrong at the 
source is the most logical and powerful remedy. This 
claim has surely been shown to be unfounded in right ; 
for it has been demonstrated that the need which brings 
Landlord and Tenant together is mutual: in a new 
country the Capitalist has the advantage, if the Pro- 
proprietor of land has so here. Let a revulsion of 
prices take place, and a possessor of land be unable to 
let it, and how helpless he is ! — his power to tyrannize 
or extort is gone, and he has to become rather a sup- 
pliant than a dictator. This should teach him mode- 
ration, and at once points to a remedy, if the Cultivators 
of the soil, — the possessors of all the agricultural capital 
of the country, — be unjustly pressed on by the Pro- 
prietors of land. 

This subject is a painful one, far, very far, less 
attractive than any of the interesting subjects com- 
prehended by that society, to which testimony has 
just been paid; and yet it is more important even 
than these, because more fundamental, — if less con- 
spicuous, more constantly operating: the stability of 
every room in a house, rests upon the hidden ground 
below, and if its conveniences and ornaments may 
be towed away by the beck of another, all are of 
little worth. 

In giving evidence on the state of the Agricultural 
interests, before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, I expressed this sentiment, that the Pro- 
prietors of land were tempted to do wrong, by the 
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recklessness of those around them ; this affords some 
excuse for the class, although they frequently pay 
dearly for yielding to such temptation. Generally, the 
worst Tenants are the most free and most prodigal of 
promises. Still it is an excuse for some courses which 
are prevalent ; nothing can be for others. 

This palliation of practices and conduct frequently 
pursued, which are not generous, if not unjust, shall 
be used for the gratifying task of elevating to their 
station and comparative level, those intelligent, gene- 
rous, and truly noble men, which our country can 
still present; who have prescribed for themselves, 
uninfluenced by surrounding circumstances, a course 
of conduct at once liberal, kind, and remunerating; 
who have spontaneously thought and carried into 
action, the enduring principle of consideration for 
others as well as for themselves, and which has been 
returned to them in an abundant harvest; who have 
considered that if security was good for themselves, 
it was equally good for their Tenants, — that if this 
principle gave them a desire for improvement, it 
would equally do so for others, — that a barren waste 
might be converted into a comparative region of 
fertility, if principles such as these were carried into 
general application, — that thus might an admiring 
Tenantry, vie with each other in doing honour and 
ready service to judicious arrangements, within which 
they might sedulously labour, and from which they 
would be most anxious to manifest an attachment, 
unpurchasable by any other means, and honourable 
alike to all. 
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This description is not an effort of imagination, — 
it is an image from the life : it applies to a quarter 
where the seed has been sown, and the harvest 
gathered ; where the course of conduct has been 
originated, and the results described attained, and 
where these results of a long and honoured life bear 
a testimony to their truth, which it is not easy to 
describe. Further I cannot proceed, without the de- 
claration which presses upon the mind, that to the 
venerated name of Thomas William Coke, now the 
Earl of Leicester, the Tenantry of this country, are 
more indebted than to any other man in the present 
or past times ; for no man has done so much to 
elevate the Tenantry to their just position, as a class; 
to call forth by principle, by example, and really 
parental feeling, their dormant energies ; to secure 
to their best exertions, the fruits of their labour; — 
to inspire a confidence between them, as beneficial 
as it is honourable; — to consider their very indepen- 
dence as shedding lustre on his connexion with them, — 
one who could grant long leases close to his own 
domain, who knew the power of kindness to disarm 
opposition, and to ensure and carry captive, in its 
best sense, the exertions of friends ; one who through 
his long life has been the friend of peace and im- 
provement, of harmony, and the kindliest influence : 
such has been the course, with the happiest pecuniary, 
as well as superior results, of the noble line of con- 
duct pursued by that venerable man, who sheds lustre 
on the title of Earl of Leicester. Still longer may 
he be spared as a bright example to his country and 
mankind ! 
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Contemporary with him, and from a different rank, 
stands a name to which the proprietors of land are 
as much indebted, and the nation too, as the Tenantry 
are to the noble proprietor of Holkham ; it is to 
Bakewell, the great improver of the race of animals, 
the results of whose acute and original perception 
are now so visible and widely diffused. A similar 
homage to genius, as that which it has been so gra- 
tifying to pay in the previous instance, would I claim 
from the Owners of the Land. Duty and interest 
alike call for testimony of this kind ; it is not by acci- 
dent, but by the sedulous exertion, the well directed 
attention, as well as the ability of the Cultivators of 
the soil, that the value of land has been so immensely 
increased: fully is it admitted that the manufactures 
and the commerce of the country, and those depen- 
dent on these branches of industry, contribute most 
essentially to the result ; but every improvement 
upon the land is a direct benefit to them, as improve- 
ments in the arts are reflected widely over the whole 
land. 

The landed proprietors, then, are indebted most 
essentially to the skill, the energy and the capital 
of the Cultivators of the soil : to this they owe a 
large proportion of their present amount of rental ; 
and shall they repay the debt by injustice, or 
inconsideration, either in kind or degree ? Policy 
and justice alike forbid this course. There is not 
for a moment the design of advocating an indis- 
criminate regard to the Tenantry, irrespective of the 
performance of their relative duties : skilfully as well 
as devotedly these ought to be performed; this they 
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owe to themselves, their contract, and their coun- 
try ; but with these performed, they should not 
be unrewarded for their labour ; with or without the 
performance of these, they should not be deprived of 
inalienable rights by the attack of power ; and the 
confidence under which they may have cultivated 
without the security of a Lease, should never, without 
full and reasonable grounds of objection, be impaired 
or violated. 

The subject of Leases is one which has been closely 
connected with the improvement of the cultivation of 
the country, and in principle they have a strong ten- 
dency to promote its advancement ; yet it must be con- 
fessed, that circumstances, with which they had nothing 
to do, have tended to impair their beneficial influence, 
in common with the same suffering which was similarly 
introduced amongst various of the classes of the coun- 
try. These circumstances were the immense fluctua- 
tions in the value of money, which took place upwards 
of twenty years since, and which had as powerful an 
effect as an alteration of the important clauses of such 
leases would have had : this brought them into consi- 
derable disrepute ; many were obliged to be abandoned, 
and the subsequent variations of price, with changes in 
the value of land, have not encouraged a very extensive 
renewal of the practice. 

Even at that period many of the Proprietors of land 
did not pursue this plan, but let their estates to Annual 
Tenants, under the general understanding that per- 
manence of occupation was secure to them. Where 
this is the case, great power is entrusted to the Pro- 
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prietor of the land ; where an enterprising Cultivator, 
relying on the character and honour of the Owner of 
an estate, pursues a course of improvement, the results 
of which are entrusted to continued occupation as the 
means of repayment. If any circumstance could ag- 
gravate the inherent wrong of attempting to assail the 
rights of a Tenant, this would be the instance, — bad 
motives could be accumulated in this case ; but al- 
though higher rents have been frequently, most un- 
justly and illogically, exacted from the need or extra- 
vagance of an owner: yet the practice of pouncing 
upon improvements, which give additional value, not 
arising from a general and continued rise of prices 
nationally, it may be hoped, is not a common occur- 
rence; that it would be grossly unjust, cannot fairly 
be doubted. 

First principles are equally valuable in this case. 
As the position for treating for an occupation is one 
of mutual need, — a state of equality, — so is the con- 
tract for it, tacitly, if not expressed to be (unless, 
under peculiar circumstances, provided for in the 
agreement), one of equality. An Estate, therefore, 
has to be continued in as good a state of fertility as 
that in which it was received, except under an im- 
proving Lease, and with a proportionately reduced 
rent, when more is fairly required ; but, with this 
exception, there is no reasonable expectation that more 
should be accomplished, whatever the length of occu- 
pation. If more is accomplished, it is therefore really 
and equitably, and morally, if not legally, the property 
of the Tenant who has caused such improvement : if 
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the fertility has been allowed to retrograde, he has to 
that extent been derelict of duty and injured his land- 
lord. In these respects, both Land Owners and Land 
Cultivators are sinned against, and sinning. Some 
there are, whose direct object as Tenants is to get 
possession of land by any promises, pursue their occu- 
pation by any means, themselves careless of any results; 
and not a few are the instances where adroitness in 
roguery has over-matched the cupidity which brilliant 
promises tempted. There are others where the im- 
provements of a Tenant, not protected by a Lease, 
have been most unjustly appropriated in part, by the 
Landlord to his own use in increased rent ; to obtain 
which, the legal power over the whole may have been 
used as an instrument, or have been the influencing 
motive for the concession of a Tenant ; while a Land 
Owner may have been tempted behind the scenes, by 
offers for the gathering of that which he had never 
strewed, and therefore was wholly unentitled either 
to let or reap. 

The Owner of Land, therefore, is constantly placed 
in a situation which requires him to resist temptation : 
frequently the property of another is placed under his 
power, by the nature of cultivation, and the pro- 
visions of the law ; and he is frequently urged to an 
indirect mode of seizing upon these, by the offers of 
others coming to him, in the shape of testimonials to 
the value of property not unmixedly his own. 

The very nature of cultivation, especially improved 
cultivation, requires a period of years, to spread it 
over and incorporate it with the land in a regular 
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rotation of crops, — the effect of outlay in improve* 
ments, although more or less rapid in their results, 
is frequently protracted, and the remuneration distant ; 
and by as much as a Tenant who lifts up the produce 
of his farm to an improved standard, has to wait for the 
results of his improvements for several years, — by so 
much will those improvements continue after the farm 
has acquired such standard, before they are again lost, 
and the farm reduced to its original degree of fer- 
tility ; and of thus much would an improving Tenant 
be deprived, without a notice of several years before 
quitting an Estate he has improved : — just in the same 
way as a carriage, moving slowly, requires an addi- 
tional effort to accelerate its pace, yet, by the effort, 
will have acquired a momentum which it will continue 
for a time, proportionate to that increased velocity, 
after the impelling power be withdrawn. 

The connexion, then, between Landlord and Tenant 
is rather more complicated than would at first sight 
appear. Some circumstances have been previously 
stated ; but the time required for improved cultivation, 
to become productive, and its durability when pro- 
duced, are very important additions to these, and are 
very important elements of consideration, in adjusting 
harmoniously, equitably, and well, the duties and in- 
terests of these classes, and the welfare of the country 
in the growth of abundant produce, skilfully, and 
economically, and continuously produced. 

With these views, what must be thought of letting 
Estates by Tender, to the individual who frequently 
can advance furthest on the road of absurdity, and 
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recklessness, — who is determined not to be outstripped 
by others, or retarded by any of the encumbrances 
of calculation ? This, surely, cannot be wise ; as well 
might the Government of a country be entrusted 
to the lowest bidder, irrespective of character, ability, 
and resources in those who sought the charge. 

Great stress has been laid on the perfect equality 
and mutuality of benefit, upon which the letting of 
farms is naturally based, because a very different 
impression appears to prevail with some, built only 
upon the absurd and uncalculating competition which 
exists in this country, and which presses down the 
remuneration of agricultural capital, where this is 
attended to, in a very great degree. 

In transactions where full equivalent is given, 
whether it be the purchase of land or houses, or agricul- 
tural, or manufacturing, or commercial produce, no sense 
of obligation is expected to be felt by the person who 
takes possession by payment, and there is no reason 
that such should be felt by a Tenant for a Landowner, 
— most assuredly not to the yielding of personal rights, 
— always excepting that kindly intercourse and in- 
fluence, the result of attraction, but never the offspring 
of compulsion. 

The foregoing observations will surely manifest the 
great importance of the Landowners of the country 
becoming fully acquainted with the nature of the 
proceedings needful for the spirited and successful 
culture of an estate. Nothing can so thoroughly 
enlist their sympathies, and their justice too, in re- 
ference to the Tenantry, as a knowledge of the prac- 
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tice and the principles on which the contract between 
them rests. Seldom has it been thoroughly scru- 
tinized: many Tenants require to be lifted up, and 
impressed with a sense of the importance of the 
class of which they form a part; — its duties, its 
rights, and mutual interests. The pretensions of 
some Landowners want to be vigorously exposed, 
and pertinaciously resisted. The weapon here chosen 
is Light, and this for defence alone, not aggression; 
but feeling, as I do, that the contract between Landlord 
and Tenant is one of perfect equality, — of mutuality of 
benefit, — I can scarcely express my indignation at the 
insult I feel inflicted on the individual and the class, 
when a heartless and unjust aggressor dares to encroach 
upon the rights of another, and set his lips and heart at 
variance, because, forsooth, he has let to him the occu- 
pation of some land, for which he pays a full equivalent. 
The same even-handed justice, and the same con- 
sideration too, which is claimed for the Tenantry, it 
is still more incumbent, if possible, should be shown 
by the Tenant to the Labourer, — not only to prove 
their consistency in the desire of equity, but as the 
weaker subject in influence in the descending scale 
of society. 

If policy and justice unite to recommend considera- 
tion and regard of right between Landlord and Tenant, 
they equally apply between Tenant and Labourer, — 
they promise here as rich and as bounteous a harvest 
of goodwill and attachment. Who can be fatuitous 
enough to neglect it? — to cultivate his turnips, and 
his cabbages, and his corn, and not his people! — as 
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if they alone could do without cultivation ! No mistake 
can be more grievous; the neglect of this is the 
main source of the improvidence, the severance, and 
the degree of profligacy and misery, which exists. 
The same liberality and good will, and conviction too, 
of the equality of the contract, must exist here as in 
the other relation, or the good cultivation of the 
land will suffer, and the periods for greatest effort 
will manifest the want of the most powerful motives 
to beneficial exertion. To show how erroneous are 
the sentiments which exist in high, and what ought 
to be well informed, quarters upon this subject, it 
may be stated, that the administrators of justice, 
assembled in Quarter Sessions, have been known to 
declare, in several instances, that it served Farmers 
right, when robbed by their labourers, if they suffered 
them to keep a pig! This sentiment is alike ty- 
rannical and absurd. What is there in the contract 
between Tenant and Labourer to authorize so gross 
an assumption of arbitary power? None: and the 
prescription is as absurd as it is unjust. Nothing so 
much tends to give an idea of sacredness to property 
as the possession of some portion of it ; this is teach- 
ing by practice : an aggression on a Labourer's garden 
can be felt as keenly by him as aggression on a larger 
field of industry ; and care of flocks and herds, and 
interest respecting them, will not be less felt from 
having been cultivated at home. Far distant, however, 
may the day be, when employers of labour Will have 
the power to prescribe what the employed may or may 
not keep, provided they keep their contract with their 
employer. 
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Of all sources of influence which is the most bene- 
ficial exercise of power, that of the employer over the 
employed I have long considered to be one of the most 
powerful, extensive, and wise : this, however, can only 
be attained by the strictest regard to the rights of the 
employed, — attention to their wants, — and a calm, 
but a firm, exercise of just authority. 

In the connexion which subsists between the Tenantry 
and the Labourer in the cultivation of the British 
soil, this can be fully brought into operation; and 
equally desirous to establish the importance of this 
branch of the subject under review, as that which 
has wider ramifications in the connexion of Landlord 
and Tenant, to that I again revert, further to trace 
some of the proceedings to which Tenants are subjected. 

Comparatively few of the Proprietors of land are 
adequately conversant with its culture, to enable them 
to form their own opinions of the annual value of their 
estates, and consequently this most important branch 
of duty is generally entrusted to a profession, compre- 
hending many intelligent and honourable men, but 
whose education and training cannot fully qualify them 
for a duty, the surface of which is all that they really 
study. The class of Land Surveyors is here alluded to. 
To this class is entrusted an immense power and influ- 
ence over the welfare of the Tenantry, and the mutual 
feeling which exists between them and the Landed 
Proprietor; and yet how comparatively few of them 
are acquainted with all those principles of cultivation, 
and knowledge of the difficulties, as well as advantages, 
of soils and situations, in their endless variety, essential 
to the formation of a well-grounded opinion ! 
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What should we think of the opinions of a teacher 
of navigation, who could nicely form his charts, and 
estimate the time required and the cost of a distant 
and uncertain voyage, who had never himself witnessed 
and encountered the duty he may so complacently have 
calculated ? — or the medical man, who should talk freely 
of the structure and powers of the human frame, who 
had never practically surveyed and analysed its minuter 
parts by the personal knowledge to be obtained from 
anatomy ? Granted that Surveyors have great oppor- 
tunity of extensive fields of comparison, — a wide-spread 
intercourse with those connected with the soil, — they 
may observe what many intelligent farmers execute: 
still, this is all superficial, and the impression is very 
different on the mind from an actual knowledge of 
cultivation from practice. They cannot thus become* 
conversant with many of the drawbacks to which farms 
are subjected; the various losses of crops, and dis- 
eases of animals, and cost of manures, and expensive 
improvements, upon which the fertility that may greet 
their eye is probably based; — the results they can 
perceive and readily apply, placed as they are in a 
position which tempts them to propitiate the Owner 
of the land, and to view everything in a light favourable 
to his interests. 

While on this branch of the subject, it will be well to 
remark the difference which too commonly exists in 
the requirement and fulfilment of the several reciprocal 
duties existing between Landlord and Tenant, and 
which frequently fall within the province of the Sur- 
veyor. The comparison is between the acuteness with 
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which all the advantages of a farm are discovered, and 
the tardiness, not to say dulness of conception which 
prevails, in taking an impression of the requirements of 
a farm in its conveniencies and repairs. 

These are frequently unjustly extorted from a Tenant 
by long-continued endurance. Where the desire for 
improvement and good order prevails, such an occupier 
is induced to perform many of these at his own expence, 
rather than bear the annoyance of years of delay. 

Many of the evils rehearsed in the foregoing review 
will attach to the tenancy of land, which is continued 
to be owned by the same individual or his family, for a 
long course of years. There are other circumstances 
which give additional pressure to these : when an 
estate changes hands and becomes the property of a 
purchaser to whom a Tenantry are unknown, — whose 
connexion commences from the day of his payment for 
the estate, estimated at the value which it then pos- 
sesses, and a considerable portion of which value may 
have been imparted to it by improvements, to which 
the seller of the estate was not entitled, but which he 
actually realizes in such a sale, while even the debt of 
gratitude, which might be appealed to in reference to 
the original possessor, is lost by the transfer. 

Whatever those improvements may be, the law of the 
land does not in the least countenance the claim of the 
real owner of them. Proceeding, as it does, upon cer- 
tain fixed precedents, incapable of adaptation to circum- 
stances intimately connected with the advancement of 
the country, it gives to another that which he had never 
earned ; and takes from the improver of his country 
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that which he so arduously attained, if circumstances of 
any description should originate so unjust a claim. 

This, however, is not the only instance where the 
property of the Tenantry is deprived of the protection 
of the law. Can it be believed, when first detailed, 
that all the flocks of this country, kept to supply its 
inhabitants with clothing and provisions, are also not 
within the protection of the law in circumstances about 
to be mentioned, — not recognized as valuable, until re- 
petition of aggression can create that claim. It is to the 
devastation of dogs upon them that reference is here 
made, for which the owners, even if ascertained, are not 
responsible, unless criminal knowledge of such disposi- 
tion to destroy can be proved against them. 

This is no circumscribed evil, but one of a most ex- 
tensive and costly, as well as distressing kind. A case 
of twenty-six killed, and thirty-six wounded sheep, in 
this way, has occurred to myself; and an instance of 
one hundred, thus devastated upon one occasion by 
two dogs, could be produced; and yet the laws of 
our country do not provide, and our legislators refuse 
to grant, the needful remedy. 

This subject has long attracted my marked atten- 
tion; having applied to five administrations for that 
protection to our property, which, next to personal 
security, is the first duty of a Government, — having 
laid it before our Legislators to amend the law, and 
by petition and demand of the responsible officers of 
the state, repeatedly placed the onus at their doors, 
all has been attempted which isolated exertion can 
perform. But while this is the case, and the property 
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of the Tenantry, in one instance is unprotected, even 
by that distant remedy which law can give, and which 
no practicable care on their part can free from expo- 
sure, — while the improvements which spirited cultivation 
may fix upon the land, are not in any way recognized 
as the property of their founders, if any attempt to 
take possession of them be made by the Owner of 
the Land, — and, while these can be conveyed to one 
party, and realized by another, without the slightest 
acknowledgement being requisite to the party from 
whom they sprung, — and at the same time such im- 
provements, requiring a period of years to impart them 
to the soil, from which they cannot be abstracted, 
under a similar lengthened period, — these improve- 
ments themselves, tending to bind their real owners in 
attachment to the land on which they have laboured,— 
it is evident that a confidence of the strongest kind is 
needful, when these circumstances are known, to carry 
on that spirited cultivation, so beneficial to the re- 
sources of our common country, so directly advan- 
tageous to the mass of Labourers which improved 
cultivation employs and supports, and which distinctly 
tends to the ultimate advancement in value of the 
land itself. 

Confidence, then, of the strongest kind, — a confidence 
founded upon the deep conviction of natural justice, 
of reaping what a man has sown, and of gathering 
what he has himself strewed, and that this sentiment 
will be binding on another, is at present the only real 
foundation of security, upon which the cultivation of 
a very large proportion of the land of Britain is 
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based. Whether this be adequate to elicit those 
exertions, which the Tenantry might be able to put 
forth, if the conviction of that reward which sweetens 
labour were better secured to their efforts, is a 
question of very great importance to themselves,— of 
equal importance to the Labourers dependent upon 
them, — to the Landed Proprietor, — and the Consumers 
of all Agricultural produce, — the British public. 

How frail in its nature, then, is that principle upon 
which the rights and interests of the Tenantry of the 
Kingdom are alone based ! How great the duty that 
no action shall sully these rights, thus built on confi- 
dence alone ! 

This principle is either sufficient for its purpose in 
this connexion, or it is not : if it be, and improve- 
ments, not secured by Leases, are carried out in the 
cultivation of the land, — that is, if the land be placed 
in a state of greater fertility by a Tenant, for this is 
the test, — there is a tendency in this act itself, to 
drag down the independence of the spirited improver, 
by the power it places in the hands of the Owner of 
the Land, to visit privation, not cognizable by law, 
upon a Tenant, just in proportion as he has well per- 
formed his duty to himself, his occupation, and his 
country. In proportion, as he has proved himself a 
valuable member of society, is the value of the hos- 
tages, which, from circumstances purely incidental to 
his pursuit, are placed in the hands of another, with 
whom he has entered into a contract mutually required 
by each. 

The individual who, under circumstances such as 
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these, which are very widely prevalent, not solitary 
cases, would attempt to use them, avowedly or secretly, 
for any purpose not fully legitimate, and such as a 
just man would recognize for himself, would assuredly 
deserve the most severe reprobation which ignominy 
could inflict, if the laws of our country might suffer 
him so to act. But the evil ends not here : the stake 
is so great, and the means of accomplishing evil can be 
so insidious, that many persons are operated upon by 
apprehension, and are induced to give up the noble 
privilege of thought, rather than incur the chance 
of thinking differently from those with whom they 
have happened to engage in an equitable contract. 
Are these the dispositions for carrying out, to their full 
extent, all the improvements which the intelligence 
and experience of advancing years have brought before 
our country? Can anything still further in advance 
be expected to arise from these ? — men who will not, 
or dare not, think, — who must reflect the will of 
another, whatever that will may be ! These circum 
stances have probably operated very forcibly, in re- 
pressing and keeping down the desire for information 
of any comprehensive kind, in the Tenantry of the 
kingdom, — a sense of dependence, not in a due but an 
undue degree, for not a sentiment hostile to all the 
kindliest influences, I trust, can here be found ; but too 
much of calm has pervaded them, and the consequence 
has been, that they have stagnated. Were they feel- 
ing free to think, — did they more generally think, and 
think more extensively, — a portion of the benefit would 
flow to their pursuit, and their country would feel the 
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good as well as themselves ; but the second alternative 
which was suggested, probably, to a great extent 
exists ; that is, — that many of the risks detailed are 
not encountered, because, for want of adequate spirit, 
they will not be braved. 

The evil is clear in either case : — if the enterprising 
Tenant improve the land he occupies, he lays himself 
open to the infliction of injury, which may check 
similar proceedings in many ; or he may be bound to 
subserviency in conduct to avert it, while those of a 
less energetic mould make none of the efforts which 
give this danger, but drift along as their fathers had 
done before them, more intent on keeping down 
charges, than increasing productions. Such is the too 
frequent practice of the smock-frock farmers, who 
have been eulogized before the Legislature upon some 
occasions, but who would have starved our country 
long since, had no better principles been introduced. 

It was the introduction of skill and capital, in com- 
bination, that increased in so wonderful a degree our 
Agricultural productions, between 1800 and 1835 : — 
two more elements of progress require introduction, 
and they are more needed since the application of those 
enumerated; these are, security and independence, — 
and, with these, a renewed advance can and will be 
made. These have been introduced by individuals, 
and with these results ; but these principles require 
extension ; — there must be no idea that a Tenant, ap- 
plying a large capital and enlightened skill to the cul- 
tivation of his country, employing, and considerately 
caring for and remunerating, a large number of La- 
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bourers, is in a degraded position — that he is amenable 
to any other man for the power of thought, or that 
he is incapacitated by position from exercising the 
rights vested in him by the law of the land: there 
must not be slave stamped upon his actions, or he can- 
not be a vigorous and enterprising improver in his 
pursuit. 

One object of this survey, and the most important 
one, is to elevate the conceptions of the Tenantry, — 
to induce them to survey their relative position in the 
state — to claim for them their full rights, the reasons 
for which have been assigned, — but not one particle 
more : with these views attained, the improvement of 
their pursuit will take place as a natural consequence ; 
and with improved spirit on their part, greater res- 
pect to their indisputable claims will spontaneously 
flow. 

The fallacy being exploded, that a Tenant is more 
indebted to a Landlord, than a Landlord to a Tenant, 
the presumption founded upon it will cease too. 
With the improvement of spirit and conceptions in the 
Tenantry, improvement in education and desire of in- 
formation will follow ; arithmetic will be better under- 
stood; farming accounts learned; and the mad and 
uncalculating offers, which are so heedlessly made, 
will cease to be the means of sapping the property and 
independence of their neighbours. 

The Tenantry will then better know how to meet 
any undue request, and spurn, and chastise too, any 
advances upon their honour and principles ; and should 
they unjustly be subjected to injury, they would have 
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then congenial souls to appeal to, who would rally 
round them, and, by the force of united opinion, if a 
cause were shown, brand an act of aggression with a 
voice so loud that it would pervade a kingdom. 

It is to be feared, that the ideas or conceptions of 
the Tenantry, as a body, in reference to their Rights, 
their Duties, and their Interests, are very far from being 
of that sound, liberal, and resolute character, which is 
essential to their taking their due position in the state 
— of fulfilling influentially and well their positive and 
relative duties — of asserting their just rights, and com- 
prehending their best interests, in a wide sense of that 
term. Without ideas of the fall extent of their privi- 
leges and duties, they cannot have principles upon 
which to act, and actions conformable with those prin- 
ciples ; and the first step therefore is, to be their own 
Surveyors, or Surveyors of themselves, — to ascertain 
their need of more thought, liberality, and courage — a 
resolution which would face pecuniary martyrdom rather 
than desert a principle, sacrifice a spirit of indepen- 
dence, or press down those dependent on themselves. 

And how manifest and beautiful is the connexion 
between Rights, Duties, and Interests! — no man can 
omit his duties without, to a certain extent, invalidating 
his rights and injuring his interests. The Tenant here 
stands in an intermediate post ; he is a double con- 
tractor, — with the Land Owner on the one hand, and 
the Labourer on the other : he has the latter contract 
assuredly in his own power, and if he well perform 
this, — if the principles of justice, liberality, and con- 
sideration influence his actions towards the Labourer, — 
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not only will he be fortified by consistency in his own 
conduct, in expecting similar principles to be the guide 
of his other contract, but he will have nobler ideas of 
these from exercise ; their several bearings will become 
more manifest to him, and he will recoil, with a vir- 
tuous indignation and self-respect, from a distant ap- 
proach of influential temptation to sacrifice his con- 
victions, his honesty, his all that makes life respectable 
and valuable : — nay more, let such character be esta^ 
blished, and the very approach of an aggressor upon 
rights is barred to a great extent : he dare not attempt 
the insidious task with many. Demands, I am told, are 
made upon Tenants for their votes, and that they peril 
the occupation of their estates, and the improvements 
in cultivation which they have made at great cost, if 
they do not yield them : that they do yield them in 
consequence ; — and thus they themselves, the cowardly 
acquiescers, create the power which betrays them. 
They act wrong from fear : — bondage is their constant 
and inevitable fate ! ! 

Have these individuals wives and families? — they, 
too, might be assailed ; and are they also to be given 
up to an influential tempter, from the fear of losing the 
occupation of their estates ? — and this, too, in Britain, 
where personal liberty is most secure, the public press 
unrestrained, and where public opinion annihilated 
slavery and the slave trade ! It is almost derogatory to 
argue the question; but the lust of power is the 
aggressor, and selfishness the subservient habit which 
yields under attack. These are extensively-operating 
incentives to action, and the onslaught of ambition, 
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resisted alone by selfishness, is unequally matched; 
therefore the need for further defence. Where shall 
evil of this kind stop ? The moment acquiescence in 
an unjust demand is given, the man who succumbs 
through fear becomes degraded. No compromise with 
wrong is the only security. Be just, and fear not, — 
the wisest and most effectual, as well as the most 
virtuous course. 

This course pursued, and equal in independence with 
any other class — equally informed and enterprising, 
— what possible reason can be assigned that the station 
and habits of the Cultivators of the soil should not be 
precisely analogous to those of individuals investing 
a similar amount of capital in any other pursuit ? This 
is .the criterion. The Land Owner lives upon his rent. 
The inactive Capitalist upon his interest. The active 
employer of capital upon the greater per centage of 
interest and remuneration, for exertion and skill united. 
The Labourer, in his various grades, upon the product 
of his skilled or unskilled labour. 

The test of living lies in what is fit, under the 
circumstances of income, not pursuit. 

If the small Farmer were to ape the habits of a 
Manufacturer or Merchant of greater income, it would 
be ludicrous : or a small Tradesman the habits of a 
Farmer of large capital, it would be absurd. The 
absurdity and the ridiculousness would arise from expen- 
diture and means being disproportionate, nothing else. 

The other classes of the state are interested that 
large capital and ample skill should be directed to 
Agriculture, as this tends to the production of bountiful 
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produce at the least expence. The Agriculturists are 
equally interested that Merchants and Manufacturers 
should do the same. No one need object to expen- 
diture, the result of income derived froip large invest- 
ment of capital, in the most beneficial pursuits. 

Amidst much in the habits of Farmers on which to 
animadvert, it may be well to mention a characteristic 
of their pursuit, which affords a testimony to their 
integrity, which may well be diffused; that is, the 
fidelity and trust reposed in their market contracts, 
which are all by word of mouth, and yet, not a question 
arises respecting them upon scarcely any occasion. 
But, further than this, they may be worthy of imitation 
here: — a sense of honour exists which might be ad- 
mirably extended to larger transactions. A man in 
treaty with another in the public market, is considered 
in possession of the field ; and it is contrary to market 
practice, and sense of right, for another to lurk about 
to impede his carrying on his treaty, or to pounce upon 
his selected objects of purchase. The same course 
should be carried out in reference to contracts for 
estates. The fairness practised in the open market, 
would be alike beneficial to Landowner and Cultivator 
in these less public treaties. 

It has been shown that the most valuable rights of 
the Tenantry, — their very possessions, — their indepen- 
dence, — and their pursuit, — at present rest on no 
stronger foundation than confidence in the just exercise 
of the legal powers possessed by the Landowner. It 
has, nevertheless, been claimed and expected that the 
Tenantry should sustain and not surrender their in- 
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alienable rights as British subjects, through fear of 
this position, which they have not the means of con- 
trolling, proving injurious to them. But precisely in 
proportion to the degree of confidence thus reposed in 
the Landowner, is the sin he becomes chargeable with, 
if, from any motive or circumstance not adequate or 
justifiable, he seeks to avail himself of the extraordinary 
power which the present circumstances of the country 
unquestionably give to him. In proportion to the 
trust, is the evil of the breach of it. The Tenantry 
are not answerable for any unjust assumption of the 
Landowners ; but they are answerable if they betray 
any trust committed to themselves, — and the welfare of 
the country requires, — and law could be made to secure 
the free exercise of those rights, should need arise. 

There is a power, however, which is concurrent with, 
and, on many occasions, stronger than law ; this I have 
endeavoured to invoke, — it is moral power ! which has 
free scope in a country like this, if it be shown to be 
applicable to the case. That has been my effort logically 
to prove. 

The cultivation of the country, to supply its markets 
with provisions, is too important to be left open to any 
numerous instances of injustice or caprice. If land is 
to be secured by law, capital is also to be secured from 
depredation or unjust attack ; and labour, as shown by 
the Poor Laws, from extreme depression. This, how- 
ever, should not be needed; it is not really needed. 
The problem is proved by the Tenantry of Holkham ; 
they are free, prosperous, enterprising, and most de- 
votedly attached to the extensive and powerful Land- 
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owner under whom they exercise their skill. Powerful 
as he is from possession of territory, his least and least- 
valued source of influence is this : and with all this, 
what can surpass even his pecuniary results, to which 
many too hastily and inconsiderately, and even un- 
successfully, steer. 

To accomplish these ends, — this harmony, this 
prosperity, and enterprise, has been the chief object 
of the present work. As stated at the commencement, 
much of the evil which has been traced may have arisen 
from habit and inconsideration, encouraged by a tame 
acquiescence injurious to both parties. Those, too, 
who may have selfishly and inconsiderately dismissed 
Labourers at the approach of winter, who had given 
their best service through the more favoured period of 
the year, or in any other way disregarded them, are 
ill prepared to resist inequitable or grossly unjust 
attacks from other quarters upon themselves; but 
more on these heads need not be advanced. 

It would be interesting and important, in a work of 
this kind, to refer to statistical documents calculated 
to show the magnitude of the class which has been 
here under consideration ; but lamentably deficient as 
the country is in this respect, although some improve- 
ment is taking place, and greater attention is being 
directed to the value of figures, a few only will be 
given. 

It appears, by a document laid before the House of 
Commons, in March, 1816, that the number of Occu- 
piers of Land in Great Britain was at that period 
589,734 ; from an analysis made by Mr. Porter, in his 
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work entitled " The Progress of the Nation/' it appears, 
that the number of Occupiers above 20 years of age, 
which would comprehend the great majority of the 
class, was, in 1836, only 355,890, and the Labourers 
in Agriculture, 887,167. Probably, since the first- 
mentioned period, many of these occupations have been 
united ; still the diminution is very large, if the figures 
be correct : they are taken from official sources. But 
the purpose here designed can be amply exemplified as 
they stand ; it is this : to show that if the connexion 
between Landlord and Tenant, and Tenant and La 
bourer, does not rest on a sound and healthy basis, the 
evil is immense in extent; — if the sentiment of inde- 
pendence, on which exertion and improvement so 
essentially rest, is deficient in the class, it is probably 
so to a very wide extent; although there is ample 
scope for a range from the greatest confidence and 
encouragement to the greatest distrust and most unjust 
assumption. 

Such is probably the case : there are individuals 
amongst the landed Proprietors, who cultivate their 
Tenantry, and elicit the most cordial co-Qperation for 
individual, mutual, and national good ; at the head of 
these must be placed, as described, the noble proprietor 
of Holkham. Others, in common with him, and par- 
ticipating with him in that genuine feeling of courtesy 
and regard, which is so influential, have given their 
valuable personal aid to the active promotion of direct 
improvements upon the land ; amongst these may be 
named, Lord Western, Earl Spencer, the Duke of 
Richmond, and the late indefatigable Sir John Sinclair, 
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Authur Young, and Francis Duke of Bedford. For 
these, and many other instances, the Tenantry of the 
kingdom are deeply indebted, and they are very grate- 
ful ; but in this, and every other instance, no adventi- 
tious aid can supersede the necessity of cultivating for 
themselves, and for less propitious circumstances than 
these, that due regard to their rights, their duties, and 
their interests, and especially their independence, with- 
out which, themselves and their class can never fill 
that situation in the state, to which, from their num- 
bers and their capital, they are so justly entitled. 

External aid has been long and pertinaciously sought : 
external aid has been immensely exaggerated both in 
the benefit it could confer, and the evil it could create ; 
external aid has given alike unfounded apprehension, 
and not realized anticipated good ; external aid has been 
a source of perpetual discord between classes, and the 
reasons for which have been constantly changing with 
progressive years : as it is, however these struggles may 
terminate, — all are interested that the most secure, and 
skilful, and attentive application of capital to the land 
should take place, in the production of commodities of 
the first necessity to man; and all, in their better 
moments, must grant, that the Tenantry of the United 
Kingdom — the owners of all the agricultural capital of 
the country — should not have their independence, or 
their unquestioned rights and interests, impaired, by 
any arbitrary exercise of incidental power, while they 
perform their duties. 



1841, February 16th. /^.-^X 
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